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BURKINA FASO: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(Figures in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted.) 


Figures converted at the following rates: 
$1 = 271.75 CFA in 1981 $1 = 328.62 CFA in 1982 $1 = 381.06 CFA in 1983 
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Burkina Faso % Change 
Between 

1983 1982/83 

CFA Franc Value 


Indicator 1981 1982 


GDP (Current Prices) 
GDP (1979 Prices) 
GDP per Capita (current prices) 
Population (millions) 
Consumer Price Index 

(1958=100) 
Food Grain Production 

(1,000 metric tons) 
Electricity Production 

(million KWH) 
Government Budget 
Budget Deficit (including invest- 
ment expenditures) 
Money & Quasi-Money 
Domestic Credit Outstanding 
External Public Debt (disbursed & 
outstanding) 
Debt Service as percentage of 
exports 
Discount Rate 
Net Foreign Assets 
Trade Balance 


1,201.4 
995.8 
193* 

6.2* 
405.6 


1,122.8 
831.0 
178* 

o,.2* 
446.3 


988.8 
688.5 
154.3* 
6.4* 
483.8 


-2.1 
-17.1 
-0.5 
+1.6 
+8.4 
1,304.0 


1,211.0 1,111.0 


114.6 123.6 124.7 
165.2 


-54.8 


152.1 
-52.0 


151.9 
-32.7 


234.4 
224.8 
296.2 


219.7 
214.8 
255.67 


210.2 
181.3 
367.1 
6.3% 


10.6% 10.6% 


10.5% 12.5% 

17.6 5.4 
-263.1 -290.9 
Balance of Payments -1.5 -24.5 14.6 
Exports, FCB dee $5 sa. 56.9 
Exports to France, FOB 9.0 8.0 6.7 
Exports to U.S., FOB 0.015 
Major Exports (metric tons) 

Textile Fibers 


12.5% 
36.2 
-230.5 


+677.5 
-8.1 
+169.1 
+19.7 
-3.1 
0.037 +187.8 


(mainly cotton) 
Livestock 
Oil Seeds (mainly cotton, 


19,175 
10,148 
28,555 


22,742 
5,661 
29,296 


+18.6 
-44.2 
+2.6 


sheanut, sesame) 
Major Exports FOB 
Textile Fibers 
(mainly cotton) 
-Livestock 
-Oil Seeds (cotton, sheanut, 
sesame) 
Majcr Imports (metric tons) 
-Petroleum Products 
Major Imports CIF 
Petroleum Products 
Vehicles, tires 
Cereals 
Industrial Machinery 
Electrical Machinery 
Dairy Products 
Iron and Steel 


* Estimated 
SOURCES: 


1. Document of International Monetary Fund: 


"Upper Volta Recent 
Economic Developments" SM/84/197. 


August 15, 1984 


Banque Centrale des Etats de l'Afrique de l'Ouest (BCEAO) 
Statistiques Economiques et Monetaires. Burkina No. 330 -about - 
September 1984. 


Banque Central des Etats de l'Afrique de l'Ouest (BCEAO) Balance des 
Paiements - Annee 1981. 


Marches Tropicaux et Mediterraneens: “Haute-Volta Budget 1984 de 
57, 6 millards CFA" No. 1994 du 27 janvier 1984. 





BURKINA FASO 


I. SUMMARY 


During the last four years (1981-1984) Burkina Faso's economy has 
been characterized by stagnation in all sectors of agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial activity, and by bankruptcy of a few 
local firms. This is the result of many years of chronic drought 
and political instability accentuated by three military coups and 
one attempted coup since 1980. It has been aggravated by such 
official austerity as: 


~ the reduction of all civil servants' salaries and 
allowance in 1984 and 1985; 


the transfer to the State of rents in 1985; 


the increase of taxes on company profits, revenues, 
and imports of some products. 


All of these measures, combined with increased government 
intervention in all sectors of economic activity (i.e. the land 
nationalization of August 1984, the government requirement that 
leading local companies contribute to an Autonomous National 
Fund for Investment in June 1984), had a negative impact on 


business climate. As a result, many companies curtailed or 
terminated investments. 


Nevertheless, the government still recognizes the importance of 
the private sector in economic development as indicated in 
President Sankara's "Political Orientation Speech" of 

October 2, 1983, and offers a number of incentives designed to 
promote business. In June 1985, the government organized a 
symposium on "The Role of Burkinabe Enterprises in the 
Country's Development" that emphasized the need to promote 
private sector activities. The government, through this 
symposium sponsored by USAID, reestablished a climate of 
confidence among the business community. A new institution, 
the Economic and Social Revolutionary Council (CRES), comprised 
mainly of private sector representatives, has been established 
by the government to serve as its adviser for all actions that 
have an impact on the business community. 


At the same time, economic indicators are trending slightly 
upward, e.g. the flow of bank credit to enterprises is 
increasing as are imports. On the macro-economic side the 
domestic product in current prices decreased by 14.3 percent in 
1983 due mainly to decreased agricultural production. In 1984 
the situation improved slightly and is likely to do so again. 
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II. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


A. Introduction 


Analysis of GDP Trends. The growth picture of Burkina Faso 
measured in Gross Domestic Product (GDP) depends upon whether 
the statistics are measured in dollars or in local currency, 
CFA franc. According to IMF statistics (measured in CFA), the 
average real growth rate slowed between 1980 and 1984 to 1.5 
percent, as compared with 3.0 during the 1970's. Applying 
these same IMF statistics to the last five years, the primary 
sector (agriculture, livestock, forestry, and fishing) 
accounted for the declining share of the GDP (down to 36 
percent from 39 percent). The secondary sector (manufacturing, 
mining, electricity, water, construction and public works) 
remained constant (about 17 percent). The tertiary sector 
(commerce, transportation, storage, telecommunications, 
services, and public administration) accounted for a slightly 
increased share of GDP (up to 41 percent from 39 percent). 


This declining economic performance is explained by many 
factors such as: 


greater frequency of drought years (1980 to 1984) 
reducing yields and affecting the growth of 
agricultural production; 


slack in industrial production resulting in a 
slowdown of private investments from within the 
country and from abroad; 


management problems and lack of effective demand. 


B. Production 


Agriculture. Agriculture is the main economic activity in 
Burkina and comprises slightly more than one third of GDP. 

Food grain production peaked in 1981 and has been decreasing 
ever since. Cotton production (fiber and seed) has risen to a 
significant level due to improved cultivation methods resulting 
from comprehensive extension services under the supervision of 
SOFITEX (Societe des Fibres Textiles). Exports of cotton fiber 
have increased gradually in the past two years but have not 
reached their 1980 high. The production of sugar by the SOSUCO 
(Societe Sucriere de la Comoe), which reached its full capacity 
of 31,000 tons of refined sugar in 1979, declined the following 
two crop years. This was due primarily to the decline in sugar 
cane production by .SSOSUCO's plantation, which lacked water from 
adequate irrigation. SOSUCO's irrigation problems have 
apparently been resolved with the installation of new 
irrigation equipment provided by a U.S. company, Lindsay 
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International, through SERAGI (Societe d'Etudes et de 
Realisations Agricoles). The government and foreign aid donors 
are focusing development efforts on increasing food production 
through improved agricultural techniques and crop varieties, 
land reclamation, irrigation, and resettlement projects. 


Livestock. Livestock production as a major economic activity 
has declined steadily and drastically in the last five years. 
In 1983, it was down to about one-fifth of its 1980 level and 
accounted for about six percent of total exports. Development 
of the sector is constrained by limited pasture and water 
supplies, a problem aggravated by persistent drought. Burkina 
continues to be a major supplier of livestock to the Ivory 
Coast and Ghana. But the Ivorian market for Burkinabe 
livestock products has been reduced owing to competition from 
Argentinian frozen meats. An economically and financially 
feasible strategy for developing the sector is still being 
worked out in cooperation with the IBRD and bilateral donors. 


Industry. Industry has remained a fairly constant portion of 
the GDP, about 12 percent. Most of the reasons for stagnation 
in industrial activity are common to virtually all Burkinabe 
manufacturing enterprises. All firms have been adversely 
affected in their investment policies by the political 
uncertainties prevailing in recent years. Poor industrial 
performance reflects serious internal financial and management 
problems among some of the largest enterprises, including those 
with public participation. In recognition of the problems 
facing public enterprises, the government has developed a new 
set of statutes governing public enterprises and it has 
introduced new management practices to reduce costs and 
increase efficiency. Recently, the government decided to open 
the capital of some public enterprises (such as the Caisse 
Nationale des Depots et des Investissements) to private 
participation. 


Mining. Until recently mineral production in Burkina has been 
negligible, being limited to antimony and marble. A 
reactivated gold mine at Poura began production of about two 
metric tons of gold per annum in 1984. Recent geological 
surveying has indicated two other gold deposits at Poura and 
Sebba, silver and nickel at Perkoa, as well as diamonds, 
uranium, vanadium, and copper in the center and the south of 
the country. The World Bank is financing the $7.4 million 
pre-production development phase of the Perkoa silver and 
nickel deposit. If available information on the potential 
reserves is correct, the Perkoa deposit will significantly 
increase Burkina's mining production in the coming years. A 
new feasibility study of the long-discussed Tambao manganese 
project, completed in 1984 under UNDP auspices, reportedly 





concluded that the project is feasible. Although no new 
financing has yet been forthcoming, the government has decided 
to undertake a renewed promotion campaign for Tambao, including 
the laying of ballast and rail near Ouagadougou with financing 
from local sources and participation of the population. 


C. Government Finance 


Revenue. Since 1980, revenue as a proportion of G.D.P. has 
increased moderately to about 14 percent. Tax revenue (direct 
taxes, indirect taxes and stamps and registration fees) represents 
the most important source of funds for the government. In 1984 
taxes accounted for more than 80 percent of total government 
revenue, a slight increase from 1983. Other ordinary resources 
(rents on government properties, fees and permits for licenses 
and services...) accounted for 10 percent, down slightly from 
12 percent in 1983. In early 1985 the government enacted 
stringent and controversial revenue measures including the 
confiscation of rents and reductions of civil service wages 

and allowances. 


Expenditures. From 1980 to 1983, total expenditure, including 
net lending, registered an average annual growth rate of 12 
percent and averaged about 34 percent of GDP. The breakdown 
by major category of expenditure showed a shift toward recurrent 
expenditure, which grew at almost twice the rate of investment 
outlays and now accounts for nearly half of all expenditures. 


Current outlays rose sharply in 1982 due largely to the pay 
raise granted civil servants that year. But in 1983 the rate 
of expansion in current outlays decelerated. More recently 
these outlays have remained static due to austerity measures. 


D. Money, Prices, and Wages 


Burkina's Monetary System. Monetary policy is determined by a 
regional central bank, the B.C.E.A.O. and coordinated with other 
members (Benin, Mali, Niger, Togo, Ivory Coast and Senegal) 

and with France. All credit, except crop financing credit, is 
included in global credit targets. Control over credit 
expansion is reinforced by the requirement of prior approval 

for any loan exceeding CFAF 30 million (about $76,530). As 

a result of the BCEAO's credit expansion restrictions, commercial 
banks in Burkina had less capital available for credit activity, 
contributing to and reflecting the slowdown in economic activity 
between 1980 and 1981. 


Consumer Price Index. Since 1980 inflation has averaged 10 
percent. In 1983784, the rate of increase declined to about 
8 percent, reflecting primarily moderation in the price of 
food and petroleum products. A partial price control system 
(prix homologués) exists in Burkina to maintain stability 

of consumer prices for essential food items as well as other 
commodities. Recently there was a substantial rise in prices 
for a few items such as sugar and cereals. 
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Wages. All workers in Burkina are in theory guaranteed minimum 
wages by law (SMIG: Salaire Minimum Interprofessionnel garanti 
and SMAG: Salaire Minimum Agricole garanti). In January 1982 
the SMIG was raised by 27 percent for the private sector. 

The government salary scales went up by 16 percent for the 
lowest paid and 10 percent for the highest paid workers. This 
was the first increase granted since January 1979. But in 

1984 the government reduced allowances granted to civil servants 
by about 50 percent. Since January 1985, all public and private 
sector workers' wages have been reduced drastically by 4 percent 
for lowest salaries, and 8 percent for highest salaries. At 

the same time many fringe benefits were eliminated. The government 
described these measures as a "Sacrifice" required to allow the 
achievement of high priority projects such as public trans- 
portation, housing construction and construction of the Sourou 
Dam, which are now being implemented. 


E. Balance of Payments 


Overall Balance of Payments. In the last several years the 
balance of payments picture has fluctuated widely. In 1983, 
statistics show a $14.2 million surplus up from a deficit in 
1982 of $24 million. This reflects a slightly improved trade 
deficit picture, with imports somewhat reduced and foreign 
aid increased, especially food aid. This improved balance of 
payments picture is likely to continue through 1985. 


Trade Balance. Burkina's trade balance has been in chronic 
deficit for many years. This deficit was reduced slightly 

in 1983 and 1984 due primarily to a decrease of imports. 

In 1983 imports decreased in value by 19 percent to $279 
million while exports remained static at $55 million resulting 
in a trade deficit of nearly $225 million. Exports represented 
20 percent of imports in 1983, up from 16 percent in 1982. 


Private Transfers. Private transfers, consisting mainly of 
remittances by Burkinabe workers abroad and military pensions 
paid to Burkinabe veterans by France, declined nearly 20 percent 
during the two years prior to 1983, down to $77.2 million from 
nearly $95 million. This decline reflects primarily a slow-down 
in the economy of the Ivory Coast, where more than one million 
Burkinabe expatriates live and work, and government measures 
restricting the emigration of workers. An unfavorable exchange 


rate between CFA franc and the dollar played a part in the 
apparent decline. 


External Public Debt. The rapid rise of external debt, in 
spite of relatively soft loan terms, has resulted in a sharp 
rise in the debt service burden and the reimbursement of 
capital of some loans. Between 1980 and 1984 debt servicing 

on medium and long term loans rose fourfold in CFA value 

(from CFA 3.5 billion in 1980 to CFA 14.1 billion in 1984), 
principally because of maturity of more loans, high US interest 
rates, and an unfavorable exchange rate. At the end of 1984 
external public debt stood at $388.2 million representing 

an increase of 33 percent from 1980. 





F. Foreign Aid 


Bilateral Aid. As in past years, foreign aid and assistance 

in general are crucial to government programs. In 1984 Burkina 
received bilateral and multilateral assistance of about $200 
million or nearly one and a half times the 1984 budget of the 
country. Most aid is concentrated on increasing agricultural 
production or improving roads, communications, and other 
infrastructure. Major bilateral donors include France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, United States 

and Canada. In FY 1984 United States aid, including emergency 
food assistance, increased to $31.8 million from $27 million 

in 1983. It rose again in FY 1985 to over $40 million. After 
a period of hesitation following the 1983 coup, western donors 
and international lending institutions are gradually increasing 
their assistance to Burkina. 


Multilateral Aid. Burkina Faso is a regular recipient of 
multilateral aid through U.N. Development Program, the European 
Economic Community Development Fund, and regional economic 
development organizations such as C.E.A.0O. or the Conseil de 
1'Entente. 


III. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A. Trade 


US Exports to Burkina. US exports totalled $26.2 million in 


1983 (figures based on official Burkinabe trade statistics 
provided by ONAC, the National Office for Foreign Trade), an 
increase of 12.5 percent after a sharp decrease of 35.3 percent 
in 1982. Major items included cereals, edible oils, industrial 
and electrical machinery. A high proportion of US exports to 
Burkina are directly related to development programs funded by 
the United States Government, especially emergency food aid. 


Burkina Market Potentialities. American firms should consider 
including Burkina in their plans to tap the West African market. 
Burkina shares a common currency with the Ivory Coast, Senegal, 
Togo, Niger and Benin, which makes it part of a significant 

regional market. This currency is a stable hard currency with 
guaranteed convertibility into French francs at a fixed rate 

Of 50:1. Regionally targeted marketing efforts can produce 
additional sales by includingthe Burkinabe market. US products 

that are interesting for the Burkinabe market should include 

cereals (specifically rice, sorghum and corn), agricultural tools 
and machinery, fertilizers, equipment for earth-moving, road 
building, and mining, multi-terrain vehicles, auto and truck tires, 
textiles, and clothing. Nevertheless, there are serious constraints 
on US business activity in Burkina, such as the lack of competitive- 
ness of US products in comparison with similar products from Asia 


or Europe (due to the high value of the dollar in relation to 
the French franc). 





Bie Investments 


Burkina Investment Code Incentives. In spite of its revolutionary 
Stance, the Burkinabe government offers a number of incentives 
designed to attract investors. The government introduced a new 
investment code in 1984 which replaced one in effect since 1978. 
The new code defines priority sectors more precisely: e.g., 

food processing, textile manufacture, and leather processing. 
Privileges granted are less generous than under the old code. 

The tax reductions or exonerations are granted for 2 to 5 years 
instead of for 20 years or more in the old code. The new code 
guarantees foreigners and nationals the right to manage businesses 
freely, freedom of choice of suppliers and services, retention of 


foreign exchange necessary to conduct business, and repatriation 
of dividends. 


Investment Opportunities. Burkina seeks to attract foreign 
investment and expertise as part of its economic diversification 
program. New initiatives in agriculture and minerals will 
create new opportunities for supplying goods and know-how 

(e.g., the Sourou Valley project, the Perkoa project). The 


government accords top priority to agricultural and mineral 
sector investment. 





Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 
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ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We'll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 
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Washington, D.C. 20402 
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can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
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today. 
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— US. total trade deficit 
figure for 1984? 


$123.3 $107.9 $108.3 $101.5 all of 
billion billion billion billion them 


The answer is all of them. Find out why in Understanding 
United States Foreign Trade Data. 
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and trade specialists who utilize detailed U.S. foreign trade 
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using the data, and provides guidance for performing analyses. 
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